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white hair and grave appearance, but his eye was not dim nor was
his natural force abated. As usual he had been slow in making up
his mind, but as he looked at the question on all sides the issue
became abundantly clear. It was not a petty squabble between
this presentee and that congregation, like air-bells floating on the
surface of the stream, but it was a great principle that was at
stake. It was nothing less than the spiritual independence of the
Church which he dearly loved. For that principle patriots had
bled and martyrs died; for it, too, the best ministers of Scotland
of a former generation had relinquished their homes and died in
obscurity and poverty in foreign lands, and he felt that he would be
a traitor to truth and to Grod were he not to defend it in the hour
of peril. For this reason he girded on his armour and joined in the
conflict. His speeches produced a tremendous impression. Hi&
enemies were discomfited, his supporters were encouraged, and
many of the neutral host, halting between two opinions, abandoned
their reserve and arrayed themselves on his side.

But while he reasoned and persuaded, he did not forget that
some wise method should be adopted to bind together and support
the men likely to follow him into the wilderness. It had been
cynically declared that when the crisis arrived there would not be
more than half a dozen found to relinquish their livings and their
homes for conscience' sake. But he had confidence in men as well
as faith in God, arid he ^as not disappointed. To provide from
four hundred to five hundred places of worship, to support the
Ministers who were to occupy them, and, at the same time, to-
find salaries for teachers and stipends for missionaries, every man
of whom was an evangelist, was a herculean task. But the leader
was equal to the emergency. He planned that system of ecclesi-
astical finance now well known over the world as the Sustentation
Fund, by means of which contributions are gathered from the area
of the whole Church into a central bureau, and thence distributed
in equal proportions to all the Ministers; and its machinery was
ready for action whenever it might be required. The house was
therefore prepared, but it was a question with some whether any-
one would come to occupy it. The State had been inflexible in
binding the yoke of Erastianism on the neck of the Church ; would
the Church be equally resolute in throwing it off? The hour
struck. It was on the morning of the 18th of May, 1843. The
General Assembly was convened. Amid intense excitement the
members took their seats, and the church in which they met
was densely packed with spectators. The retiring President, or
Moderator as he is styled in Presbyterian circles, after devotional
exercises, read a lengthy document containing reasons for dis-
solving the connection between the Church and the State; and